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letters 


Dear IC: Thank you for the 25 copies 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN ... we will great. 
use them at the opening of our orien- INDIANA 
tation class. The articles are excel- 


start with the September issue. It was. 


SYLVIA MAE WEBER 


lent. I enjoyed them all. I have loaned 

copies to certain of our trustees. 

DR. K. C. LEEBRICK, 
PRESIDENT 


MAUNAOLU 
COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, HAWAII 


Dear IC: Please send one year’s sub- 
scription to . I am sending 


this as a birthday present. Be sure to 


Dear IC: I have read from cover to 
cover the current issue (September ) 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and want to 
congratulate you on the excellence of 
this issue. 

It is full of interesting material 
which has been well presented. . . . 
WESTERN COLLEGE H. B. YOUNG 
FOR WOMEN PRESIDENT 
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By WILLIAM HAWLEY 
Oxford, Ohio 
Holy Trinity Church 


arch and spire 


College days 
are 
atime 
time to gO away 
leave home 
cross finally 
from youth days 
IMO 
voting 
finding a mate 
planning futures 
deciding ... 
discovering 
feeling 
recognizing 
deciding 
celebrating 
dancing 
laughing 
crossing Over... 


College days 
are 
a time 
for learning 
to say “yes” and “no” 
with courage 
strength 
sensitivity 
openness 
openness of heart 
and mind 
and feeling 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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arch and spire 


College days 
are human days... 
wanting 
hungering 
striving... 
to be one being 
to be whole 
to have one faith 
one unifying Dream .. . 
. . In spite of the pressures 
the pushing and 
pulling 
the crowd and the 
gang 
the group and the 
convention 
the pressure of 
fashion 
hungering 
and deciding 
to be one person 
to be just one 
in spite of 
in the midst of 
the pressure to be Many... 


College is a bright bell 
tolling 
is a wide yard 
beckoning — 
ise@im Open arch 
presenting 
is a place of meeting 
and of asking 


College is a shadow beneath 
the bell 
is a stage and a curtain beyond 
the arch 
is a pondering below 
a window 
Who am I!” 
Whence come and whither going? 
What is the depth 
beneath the daily moment 
inviting a deeper probing 
of sensibility? 
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| Near the arch 


is the Spire 
and the Cross.... 
above the altar 
by the Light 
asking the insistent question 
affirming the eternal “yea” 
dispelling the shadow 
of the fear 
that intimidates 
of the loneliness 
that isolates 
of the hurry-hurry 
that becomes indifferent 
to the depth 
beneath the daily moment. 


Under the Spire, 
beneath the Cross © 
before the altar 
within the fellowship . . . 
the goodly fellowship .. . 
all hungers 
all doubting 
all feeling 
all dismay 
all hoping and anticipation 
are respected 
with honesty 


ned to intently 
Arch and spire >. 
__are joined 
in continuing eternal ina 
inviting all | 
who confess awareness 
of the depth 
beneath the daily moment 
freely .... 
to enter with courage ..... 
bringing 
every hope and fear 
every hunger and dismay 
every impulse to enjoy ...... 
and to celebrate 
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THE WHOLENESS TRUTH 


This coming Christmas period, there will be seven regional conferences on the theme Our United 
Witness in the Colleges and Universities. These conferences will be probing into questions of: 


e What is the role of Christian organizations in the university? How do you describe the role 
of your Christian group? 

e What is the meaning of a united Christian witness? Can it be achieved? What are the condi- 
tions for achieving it? 

e What is the function and purpose of the university? What is the Christian witness to the. uni- 

versity? 

The following three articles and the service of worship deil with various aspects of these ques- 
tions. In the first article, an Indian Christian makes a shar;¢ chilienge to American stita: nts on the 
_ basis of a year of travel in American colleges before and cfter the Athens, Ohio SV M Conference. 
Then, Norm Hjelm poses the challenge of the Wholeness of Truth both to our “de nominational- 
_ ism” in Christian expression and to “departmentalization” in the university world. Bol James 
gives a penetrating analysis of the false bases for the unity of campus Christian witness and sug- 
gests the road which must be followed. 

These articles cause one sentence from the service of worship to stand out starkly: “Forgive us 
the sad absurdity of having acted as though the student Christian group to which we belong on 


this campus was ‘our club.’ ” 
We print these articles because they raise from a campus perspective some oj the same issues 


ON MY RETURN TO INDIA last May I told a number of 
my friends that if an American Christian minister had tried 
to speak in India in the way I did in the United States, no 
doubt he would have been deported by the Indian govern- 
ment and disowned by the Indian Church. Perhaps I should 
explain this a little. Vehemently did I criticize American for- 
eign policy both over radio broadcasts and in my speeches 
and writings. I attacked ruthlessly the churches in America 
for their lack of greater interest in the world outside. I did 
not spare the American students for their lethargy in the 
world situation. But not only was I given a patient hearing 
but also I was invited again and again to such places and pro- 
fusely cheered. This was a shocking experience to me. I con- 
sider this quite an astonishing character of the thinking 
American people. It is a sign of their greatness. It is the 
mark of a growing nation. Of course one finds people who 
are intolerant and unprepared to listen. But a very great 
number of Christian people are open to criticism. This expe- 
rience was an eye-opener for me. It was indeed a humbling 
experience on my part. 

I offer the following comments on invitation from some of 
my American friends in the same expectation that what I say 


By REV. M. A. THOMAS 
India 


Denis Baly presents in his book Chosen Peoples, which we hope you are studying this fall. 


ican students most 


will be read with patience and received in a Christian spirit. 
A heart to heart sharing of experience and views will always 
help to purify and strengthen us. 

The American student—I am speaking about the average 
student—should put the following questions to himself: 
What is the major issue of life in which I am deeply inter- 
ested? Is it the reconciliation between man and God offered 
in Christ Jesus? Is it the promotion of international peace? 
Is it the establishment of the equality of races? Is it the eco- 
nomic uplift of the underprivileged peoples of the world? 

Very often the average student will find that his major in- 
terest lies elsewhere. To some extent this is true of non- 
American students too. Think about the university students 


in America. Are not their lives filled with a mad rush for 


success in life? I do not think a desire and effort for success 
in life is something undesirable. But to consider early mar- 
riage and a comfortable job as the criteria of success is cer- 
tainly different from having a higher purpose in life. One 
thing that surprised me is the early marriage among univer- 
sity students in the United States. Girls who do not manage 
to get suitable “dates” are considered unsuccessful and even 
a freshman girl who gets “engaged” is looked upon as a suc- 
cess! This is definitely not true in many European countries 
and Asia. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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By NORM HJELM 
United Student Christian Council 


It is not hard to laugh at the student Christian movements. Espe- 
cially if you are not a Christian. The picture you see is like this: 
little, anemic groups of students meeting one night a week to talk 
presumptuously about converting the “academic world” (that is 
evidently part of the proper terminology) and bemoaning the fact 
that there are anywhere from three to ten other little, anemic groups 
of students meeting at the same time and talking about the same 
presumptuous things and bemoaning the same bewildering facts. 


It is easy to laugh at this picture. 


ALL THIS TALK about conversion (actually, “witness” or 
“evangelism” is the acceptable word)—but no one really 
seems to want to do more than talk about it. All this weep- 
ing about the competitors (technically, you should refer to 
“divisions” or “disunity” )—but obviously no one wants to 
stop being ruler in his own bailiwick. Yes, laugh. And then 
go to a convention (but you should really say “conference” 
or “retreat” )—and split your sides laughing at more talk 
and more crying. 

But it is not hard to cry over the student Christian move- 
ments either. Especially if you are a Christian. The view is 
sad: fellowships of believing Christians being confronted by 
the world mission of the Church and praying penitently for 
the reunion of that same Church. It is easy to cry over this 
picture. Honest concern about the mission of the Church— 
but a reluctance to be concerned for the sake of any par- 
ticular non-believer. Agonizing despair at the fractured state 
of the Church and of the student Christian movements—but 
a refusal to understand the convictions of other Christians 
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our broke 


and an evasion of creative proposals for unity, proposals 
which might change the life and structure of student Chris- 
tian fellowships. Yes, cry—and your tears should be real. 


Here’s the question 

Now whether you laugh or cry when you think of the 
student Christian movement, answer one question before 
you read on. The question is this: how important are these 
words for your campus, “our united witness in the univer- 
sity and college?” When you answer, do not be general or 
abstract—remember that the question deals with the place 
where you do your studying. 

This is really a live question. As a matter of fact, a lot of 
people are actually talking about it. You see, this coming 
Christmas vacation is the occasion for seven regional study 
conferences to be held on the basic issue of “Our United 
Witness in the University and College.” These conferences, 
sponsored by the United Student Christian Council, are to 
involve students from every stream of academic life—the 
only requirement for attendance is a willingness to study the 
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issue and to be faced with its embarrassing implications. 

How can we put this issue more boldly? Taken by them- 
selves, the three elements of this conference theme—witness, 
unity and the university—are hardly novel concerns for 
Christian students. In fact, you may wonder if these ele- 
ments have not already been talked into the ground at 
countless conferences and in myriad study books and ar- 
ticles. But put these three things together and you will 
quickly see that we have much to learn. For that reason, 
these are to be study conferences where persons are asked 
to come not so much to hear speeches or to make new 
friends, but where they are asked to come in order to study 
avery particular question. 


The promise of wholeness 


Let this be one statement of the issue. > 

The Christian Message is the news about the ways in 
which God has taken steps to restore wholeness to the 
broken lives of men. Now this wholeness is more than some 
sort of personality integration disguised in theological jar- 
gon. God has moved decisively in the direction of bringing 


all things into an essential unity with his whole purpose. - 


Even the life of the mind in college or university. And even 
the life of his own people, the Church. 

But we have denied this unity. The life of our mind is 
broken and as a result there is chaos in our colleges and 
universities. The life of the Church is broken and as a result 
its witness to the world is divided. The life of our student 
movements is broken and as a result our witness to the 
academic world is fractured. 

This brokenness in the university is not theory—rather, 
it is seen in concrete forms. It is seen in confused relations 
between academic disciplines and it is seen in hysterical 


threats to free inquiry. It is seen in a fear to show skepti- 


cism, and in an unwillingness to ask revolutionary questions. 
It is seen in the misdirections and frustrations of personali- 
ties—be they students, faculty or administrators. It is not 
the responsibility of Christian sttidents to make “Christian” 

universities or colleges. But it is their responsibility so to 


live and study that the judgment and wholeness of Truth is - 


@ “BROKENNESS IS SEEN IN: THREATS TO 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM; CONFUSED RELATIONS 


AMONG ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES; PER- 


SONAL FRUSTRATIONS AND CONFORMITY 


reflected and made known in every area of campus life. We 
have no choice but to be involved in such a witness. Yet this 
very witness is broken. 

The life of Christian communities is itself cut up into 
crumbling pieces. There are in the United States hundreds 
of colleges and universities where the only unity between 
Christian students is an innocuous social alliance or founda- 
tionless “religious” council. The campus laughs—and so 
does the world—at a divided Christendom. Yet the problem 
is not to be solved by joining this chorus of laughter—nor 
is it to be solved by glossing over deep differences that do 
matter. Unity is given to us only when we penitently return 
to its source, even Jesus Christ our Lord. He alone will give 
unity—that the world might believe. There will be no whole 
witness until we know and have received our unity in Christ. 
We dare not be content with the vagaries of “spiritual unity.” 
Our Lord asks us to do nothing less than alter our entire 
living—and this is a requirement that we be willing to let 
our cherished traditions and institutions be shattered for 
his sake. 

Do you see now why these forthcoming study conferences 
are important? They may turn out to be innocuous—that is 
a risk. They may turn out to be revolutionary for the entire 
American pattern of student Christian movements—that is 
a risk, too. Yet in all serious ventures we run risks. One 
sure thing about Truth is that it never comes easily, but al- 
ways it carries dangers for us. If you are concerned about 
the issue of “Our United Witness in the University and 
College,’ and if you are willing to run the dangerous course 
which such concern will surely demand, then you belong at 
one of these study conferences. 

‘It is not hard to laugh at the student Christian movements. 
Nor is it hard to cry over the student Christian movements. 
But no serious response can end in laughter or in tears. It 
is sometimes hard to hope for the student Christian move- 
ments. Yet this is what we are being asked to do. To live 
by hope is to live prepared to seize any hour of opportunity. 
The answer we give to the question of our united witness in 
the college and university may well be our most significant 
opportunity and our greatest hope. 


By ROBERT JAMES 
Regional Staff Member, YMCA 
Middle Atlantic Region 


“Sponsore 
and the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
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t thank God for the Reformation!’ was the startling statement 
“ary frank Anglo-Catholic at the Athens Conference last Christmas 
showed the depth of his rejection of our many denominations. 
er can we thank God for the corruption, the self-righteousness, 
ity within the Church before and during the Reformation that 
Mform necessary, and forced the Reformers out of the then estab- 


the character and 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING of our denominations 
is an impressive witness to following where the truth leads. It 
is a great pilgrimage led by Luther, Calvin, Wesley and Fox 
—and from our own country, men like Roger Williams and 
Alexander Campbell. This story (typified by Luther as he 


said: “Here stand I’’) is the story of giving top priority to” 


“obedience to the truth as God gives us to see the truth.” 
Age-old institutions were battered to pieces, “community” 
and “fellowship” were sacrificed on the altar of truth. Fam- 
ilies were torn asunder, and martyrdom accepted. The old 
familiar gospel song, ““Where He Leads Me I Will Follow,’ 
catches up this militant obedience. 

It only adds to the realism and accuracy of this story to 
remind ourselves that there was a kind of subtle arrogance 
in the way this truth became “my truth” or even “our truth.” 
There were “prima donnas” and rank individualists in this 
noble army. But remember—the Church, like all the world, 
has the “misfortune” to have people in it, and it is these peo- 
ple whom God has chosen. We can thank God for the fact 
that during the last 300 years men have made great witnesses 
to the primacy of the truth. God has been using these men 
to batter down the patterns of man-made monopoly on 
“cheap grace”! that had corrupted the Church’s life for 
almost 1000 years, with the sledge hammer of truth. 


1 Cheap grace could be understood as: “Your sins are forgiven, 
for a consideration—come back again, after the next time.” 
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What is He doing now? 

In this century He has begun, with the healing power of 
His Oneness, to use us to shatter the patterns of man-made 
divisions Which are corrupting the Church’s life and dis- 
membering the body of Christ. 

But to understand this, we need to say a word more about 
the 300 years’ war on monopoly. Each new truth, once dis- 

covered or uncovered, was threatened. How preserve the 
truth? Live it! How live it? By new patterns of life, of wor- 
ship, of church organization? by migrating to a new world; 
by Sabbath “blue laws”; by new orders of worship; by trans- 
lating the Bible; by putting the pulpit, instead of the altar, in 
the middle of the “platform’’? by revival meetings; by hav- 
ing communion once a quarter; by elders or by deacons; by 
immersion or by sprinkling; et cetera, et cetera, et cetera? 

All these new patterns of life- became group patterns in 
our Western World with constitutions, by-laws, and “our 
way of doing things.” These crystallized group patterns, each 
seeking to enshrine a new glimpse of truth, become the 
identity of our collective selves. We call them institutions. 
And without them, life is impossible. Institutions in this 
sense might be understood as being what the Bible calls the 
Law, given by God to provide us order and supervision for 
life as we grow in Grace—“the governess to bring us up to 
Christ.” Our problem is that these institutions (each en- 
shrining some truth), in practice, make our lives witnesses 
to a division of the truth rather than to the truth. 


responsibility of the Christian community 


The dividing walls of denominations 

We live in the 20th century. The 300 years’ war against 
monopoly at the price of truth has been fought. The 20th 
century is the time for the fight against truths at the price of 
truth. It is the time when God is destroying barriers among 
men. Racial pride is being seen for what it is. National secu- 
rity is being seen as actually the root cause of international 
insecurity, pushing us toward the precipice of annihilation. 
The loneliness of the man in the gray flannel suit, or in the 
white bucks, threatens to destroy each of us individually be- 
cause we cannot live “walled off’ from each other. Perhaps 
even technology and atomic power are being used by God to 
force us to live in One World. Priority in the 20th century 
goes to obedience to (that most relevant statement of) the 
central truth that the one God is reconciling the whole world 
to himself. 

As surely as God shattered the man-made monopoly on 
cheap grace, so surely in our day He is shattering the man- 
made structures of divided-ness in His Church. Our pilgrim- 
age is to follow the truth as God gives us to see the truth— 
Witnessing by new patterns (that will grow into new institu- 
tions) to the truth as it comes to our time: One God recon- 
ciling One World by the power of the Risen Christ whose 
body will not remain dismembered. 

As Christian students and faculty, our special duty as part 
of this pilgrimage is set within these factors: 


1. Our denominations enshrine the truth as it Was given 
to our forbears to know it and as we have been nurtured in 
it; so, We must seek to understand and be true to that truth. 


2. But our denominations, and particularly our denomi- 
national and Christian association groups on the campus, 
have become important to each of us—not so much because 
of the truth—but, increasingly, because of the fellowship. 
Here we experience some reconciliation, some cure for lone- 
liness, some call to destiny. 


3. But in the very fact that our “cure for loneliness” and 
our call to destiny have group labels on them, they each 
witness to that special truth which they enshrine, and, so, 
witness to the dismembered body of Christ. We accompany 
this practical witness to our separateness with words that 
say God’s “good news” is that God is in Christ reconciling 
the whole world to himself. And the university world, like 
the rest of the world, asks, “How can the dismembered 
Christ to whom you witness in practice be the reconciler of 
the world when He appears to be impotent to reconcile vari- 
ous brands of Christians?” , 

4. And, as students and faculty, we are called by God to 
an especially important witness in the college and university 
world that a// truth is one, because it 1s God’s truth. 


Our truth and His Oneness 


The United Student Christian Council (USCC) Study 
Conferences this Christmas are part of our 20th-century as- 


signment to hear God’s Word concerning the relation be- 
tween that part of the truth entrusted to each of our groups 
and the truth of His oneness. It is part of our 20th century 
assignment to hear His Word concerning the relation be- 
tween these separate institutions of ours and the new institu- 
tions that will be formed by obedience to the truth of His 
oneness. These new institutions will witness to Christ, who 
prayed “that all may be one... that the world may believe 
that thou has sent me.”* Does this prayer of Christ “that all 
may be one that the world may believe” include us? Is this a 
prayer to God that we aii may be one that the world may be- 
lieve? If we are included and if we accept our part in this 
oneness that the world may believe, then: 


1. We do not seek a totalitarian answer to the question 
of oneness. Neither the different denominations and groups, 
nor the different departments and schools of thought in the 
University, can accept a oneness that is imposed. We cannot 
liquidate or purge those glimpses of the truth that don’t fit 
our scheme. If we try to get unity among our denominations 
and groups by forcing one point of view, we will not succeed. 
We will not gain the confidence of the students and faculty 
who know disparate glimpses of the truth in the academic 
world—nor will we witness to God’s reconciliation. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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the character 
and responsibility 
of the Christian community 


CONTINUED 


2. We do not seek as an adequate answer, a unity that 
takes the “NATO” approach. To add together our strategic 
forces for attack against the enemy, or for protection from 
the enemy, does not make a witness to the reconciliation. It 
may be a good way to protect existing institutions. It may 
even be a good way to gain time. But, in the long run, it is 
not the way to live our way into new patterns and new insti- 
tutions. The story of such strategic coalitions in academic 
circles is a long and bitter story. Students and faculty will 
not find in this a witness to God in Christ who is Truth. 


3. We do not seek a “League of Nations” kind of feder- 
ation of sovereign states. Federation expresses itself in cam- 
pus councils. Like the League of Nations, these councils can 
accomplish some important work. But “all conceptions of re- 
union in terms of federation . . . demand no death and resur- 
rection as the price of unity. They leave each sect free to 
enjoy its own particular sort of spirituality, merely tying 
them all together at the center in a bond which does not 
vitally and costingly involve every member in every part of 
his daily life. They envisage a sort of unity whose focuses 
are not the word and sacraments of the Gospel in the setting 
of the local congregation, but the conference table and the 
committee room. They do not grapple with the fact . . . that 
to speak of a plurality of Churches is strictly absurd... . 
The disastrous error of the idea of federation is that it offers 
us reunion without repentance.”’* The university unites its 
different facets this way—and it is no unity. Federation is 
not a witness to Reconciliation in the university. 


4. “I believe that the divinely-willed form of the Church’s 
unity is at least this: A visible company in every place (in- 
cluding your campus community) of all who confess Jesus as 


Lord, abiding together in the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship, the breaking of bread and prayers. Its focuses are the 
Word, the sacraments and the apostolic ministry. Its form is 
the visible fellowship, not of those whom we choose out to 
be our friends, but of those whom God has actually given to 
us as our neighbors.”* We do not now have the patterns and 
institutions that manifest this unity in the campus commu- 
nity. As faithfully as the Reformers were obedient—so are 
we called to be obedient to the Truth, the Reconciliation. 


3 Lesslie Newbigin, Household of God, p. 14. 4Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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Service of Worship 


CALL TO WORSHIP 
We have come together in the holy presence of Almighty 
God. We have also come together in the presence of the 
whole company of his great church, the saints and the 
martyrs and the ordinary folk in every land and in all the 
centuries. We have come to offer unto God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ our worship and praise and thanksgiving, 
We have come to confess our sins; and to pray as well for 
others as for ourselves that we may know more truly the 
greatness of God’s love and show forth in our lives the 
fruits of his grace. Therefore let us bow in silence and re- 
member God’s presence with us now. 


Silent prayer. 


HYMN 
The Church’s One Foundation. 


SCRIPTURE 
Ephesians 2:19-22 and 4:1-7, 11-16. 
LITANY 
You are no longer strangers . . . but members of the house- 
hold of God. Together you are part of the dwelling place of 
God in the Spirit. : 

We give thee thanks, O God, that in Christ thou comes 
to us ever and again just as we are, wherever we are, break- 
ing into our isolation from thee, from ourselves, and from 
each other, recalling us from indifference and dimness of 
soul, claiming us for thyself, reminding us that thou has 
made us members of thy household, and together with all 
other members, the dwelling place of thy Spirit for the recon- 
ciliation of the world. 


Praise be to thee, O God. 


Let thy holy Spirit work with power among us, O Lord. 
Give us eyes of faith we pray that we may truly understand 
that our student Christian groups in this university (or col 
lege) are indeed a part of thy household. In the knowledge 
of thy love and of this high calling, grant us courage to face 
ourselves both as persons and as communities and traditions 
within thy household. Forgive us the sad absurdity of having 
acted as though the student Christian group to which we 
belong on this campus was “our club.” Forgive us for think- 
ing of the student Christian movement as an extra-curricular 


RESPONSE 
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activity, a special interest group, rather than as thy house- 
hold placed here not for our sakes, but for the sake of thy 
work in the whole university. Lord of our life, who art also 
God of all truth, show us how we may better serve thee in 
the struggle for knowledge and truth which is at the heart of 
this university community. Forgive us for considering our- 
selves somehow better than those outside of our Christian 


groups. Forgive us for being afraid of truth when it has come — 


in unfamiliar form or from those antagonistic to us. 
RESPONSE Hear our prayer, O Lord. 


There is one body and one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us all. 

We give thee thanks, O God, that thy holy Spirit is at work 
in thy household, the body of Christ, thy church, calling her 
to unity, and out of the old brokenness, restoring new life 
and wholeness. 


RESPONSE Praise be to thee, O God. 


Let thy holy Spirit work with power among us, O Lord! 
Grant that the visible company of thy household in this 
university may walk worthily of the calling to which we 
have been called. Grant unto us the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. Forgive us for our divisions of class and 
race and social habit which witness against thy reconciling 
work in this place. Destroy the barriers of prejudice and 
pride and pretense which separate us from each other. For- 
give us When we have allowed ambition and the concern for 
prestige, success, or security to set us against each other and 
to deepen and harden these divisions. Where division is due 
to honest doubt or humble conviction in faith, lead us be- 


_ yond ourselves into the unity of thy truth, and always, O 


Lord, deliver us from the wilfull blindness that does not see 
the scandal of our broken fellowship. 


RESPONSE Hear our prayer, O Lord. 


But grace was given to each of us according to the 
measure of Christ’s gift . . . for building up the body of 
Christ. 

We give thee thanks, O God, that thou hast bestowed 


“upon thy people a richness of gifts. We are thankful that 


our ecumenical witness in the university 


thou hast called us as students from different backgrounds 
and traditions into many different fields and given us differ- 
ing responsibilities for the building up of thy household here, 
and for the preservation and renewal of this whole university 
community. 


RESPONSE Praise be to thee, O God. 


Let thy holy Spirit work with power among us, O Lord! 
Grant that being bound irrevocably together by thine act of 
grace for us all, each of us in appropriating his own special 
gift from thee may at last find who he really is and the way 
he must go. Deliver us from feeling threatened by those 
who differ from us, whether they be within our student 
Christian movement, or outside it. Help us, rather, to en- 
counter one another without anxiety or defensiveness, and 
to confirm in one another the unique gifts thou has bestowed. 
In the face of the increasing pressures for conformity in our 
nation’s life, deliver thy household in this place from con- 
formity of mind and action. Protect us lest we prostitute the 
difficult unity we seek in easy rationalization of our dif- 
ferences or the acceptance of a new conformity. And as we 
struggle to attain to the unity of the faith, may our life in 
this very struggle be of such a quality that it becomes a sign 
in the midst of this university pointing beyond us to thee, 
who art Lord of all truth, all knowledge, all wisdom. 


RESPONSE 
Hear our prayer, O Lord. 


HYMN 
God of Grace and God of Glory. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 
Almighty God, who hast built thy Church upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the head cornerstone, grant we beseech thee, that 
we here may be gathered together in unity by thy holy 
Spirit, that thy Church may manifest thy power in the uni- 
versity community to the glory of thy name. And now to him 


. who by the power at work within us is able to do far more 


abundantly than all we ask or think, to him be the glory in 
the Church and in Christ Jesus to all generations for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


Prepared by HYLA CONVERSE 
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By SHARON MANGOLD 
and BEVERLY DEEPE 


STUDENTS WORK TOGETHER in the offices of 
the YMCA as they study the structure of the 
United Nations. Books about current affairs, 
geography, political science are dusted off for 
the first time in ages! Up-to-the-minute data 
and developments are obtained each fall by 
writing to such information sources as the Col- 
legiate Council for the United Nations, the 
American Association for the United Nations 
and the Foreign Policy Association. 


United Nations at th 


AT THE EVENING BANQUET— international stvu- 
dents and American students dine together 
after the heated political discussions of the day. 
The room was decorated with the flags of the 
countries. On each table symbols of the U.N. 
were placed and surrounded by a wreath of 
ivy. Dr. Jordan, of the Department of Political 
and Security Council Affairs, spoke on ‘The 
Political Role of the U.N. in Relation to the 
Question of Charter Revision.” 
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SPRING FEVER CAN BE USED CONSTRUCTIVELY! 
By channeling pent-up winter tensions into an open stream 
of world affairs, students at the University of Nebraska catch 
the fervor and excitement which results from the chipping 
away of the outer crust of indifference and a fresh examina- 
tion of the world surrounding us. It is an event for whieh no 
one earns academic credit, but the participating students 
learn more about the purposes, the history, and the structure 
of the United Nations than they would in an accredited 
course. The reason for the focus of attention on the United 
Nations is the model General Assembly Session. 

The spark for the three-day session was touched off at the 
Nebraska Fall District YM-YW Conference in November, 
1954. Three days after this conference, Gerry McKinsey 
enthusiastically reported the idea to the University of Ne- 
braska YWCA cabinet. The YMCA and YWCA’s purpose 
in sponsoring the model Assembly was to provide first-hand 
experience for students in the realities of the task of learn- 
ing how to attain a peaceful world. “Administrative and fac- 
ulty staff members are glad to assist in this admirable educa- 
tional enterprise in every way possible,” commented ex- 
University Chancellor C. S. Boucher. In fact, the sponsor- 
ship of this event has become so large that a separate student 
Organization developed—now known as the Nebraska Uni- 
versity Council on World Affairs, or simply NUCWA. 

Early each fall, NUCWA writes such information centers 
as the Collegiate Council for the United Nations (CCUN), 
the American Association for the United Nations (AAUN) 
and the Foreign Policy Association (FPA)! for suggested 
conference topics and available leaders and speakers on 
world affairs. Trygvie Lie, Herbert Brownell, a Nebraska 
alumni, and Chief Justice Simmons of the Nebraska Su- 


1 All can be reached at 345 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RUSSIA MEETS U.S.—Secretary-General Sue 
Ramey introduces delegates representing Russia 
and the United States preceding the first plen- 
ary session. Later in the “conference, the Rus- 
sian delegation left the room when the General 
Assembly adopted the United States resolution 
which neutralized the region between Formosa 
« and the mainland of China. Pictured are the 
U.S. delegation; the group adviser; Sue Ramey, 
Secretary-General; and the Russian delegation. 


niversity of Nebraska 


preme Court have keynoted the past plenary sessions. 

In addition, the members of this council join with the 
YMCA-YWCA in chartering a bus to attend the fall and 
spring UN seminars in New York City, sponsored by the 
National Student YMCA-YWCA. Participation in_ these 
seminars becomes preliminary research for the formulation 
of the plans for the conference. 

Each organized house at Nebraska University is allowed 

to select delegates to represent the country of its choice. If, 
however, two or more delegations request representation of 
the same country, interviews by,;a special credentials com- 
mittee are held to determine, who shall receive the official 
credentials. International students often serve as special con- 
sultants to the delegations representing their native countries 
or else head these delegations themselves. An extensive bibli- 
ography is prepared on the assigned assembly topic. Last 
year it was the Tenth Anniversary Charter Revision. 
_ Through the adoption of the UN Model Assembly Rules 
of Procedure and the election of the Secretary-General and 
President, participants understand more of the UN struc- 
ture as well as the accepted parliamentary techniques. Pre- 
Assembly caucuses and heated debates not only disclose the 
leading trends of political thought but also the necessity of 
international diplomacy. With amazing prophetic insight, in 
1955, the Assembly adopted Israel’s resolution condemning 
the aggression of the Arab League states against the State of 
Israel. By a vote of 11 to 4, the Assembly also adopted the 
United States resolution abolishing the Security Council veto 
power. 

A model UN Assembly does not settle problems which dis- 
rupt the world, but it is a unique educational device by which 
students realize more fully the difficulty and the complexity 
of world affairs. It is truly a stimulating yet humbling expe- 
rience. 


ENTHUSIASTIC PLANS are being 
mapped out by Lucigrace Switzer 
and Jody Chalupa for the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska’s eastbound jour- 
ney to the National Student YMCA- 
YWCA United Nations week-end 
seminar in New York City. (See 
next page.) 
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November 23-25, 1956 


UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR 


THE EYES AND EARS OF THINKING INDIVIDUALS and 
nations all over the world are turned toward the United Nations 
this fall. At this very moment the Security Council is debating 
the Suez Canal issue. On November 12th the General Assembly 
will begin its fall sessions, in effect as a new United Nations. 
Sixteen new nations have been added and we will see this No- 
vember for the first time a new constellation of world power in 


operation. 


* How will these new members shift the balance of power 
in the U.N.? 


* What does a bigger U.N. mean to the U.S. and to the 
world? 


* Can the U.N. ease the Middle East crisis? 


* How is the U.S. policy toward the Suez problem, the Mid- 
dle East, colonialism and other vital issues determined? 


To help students become acquainted not only with the 
issues but with some of the differing points of view on these 
issues, the National Student Council of the YMCA and 
YWCA is sponsoring three United Nations Seminars this 


year. 
The first of these will be held November 23-25 in New 


York City. 
Students participating in the Seminar will have an oppor- 


tunity— 
1. To attend meetings of the General Assembly. 


2. To visit with members of various U.N. delegations 
and with the U.S. mission to the U.N. 
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3. To become more familiar with some of the special- 
ized agencies of the U.N. 


4. To tour the U.N. and to listen to many outstanding 
speakers. 


The approximate total cost, including the seminar ban- 
quet, the U.N. tour, a sight-seeing tour of New York City, 
hotel accommodations for two nights and meals will be $25- 
$30. Students interested in attending the Seminar should 
write to Mrs. Barbara Baker Bird, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. for applications and further informa- 
tion. 


UNITED NATIONS PHOTOS 
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UNITED NATIONS PHOTOS 


Vheological rogram 


Would you like to study for one year at an accredited seminary, with all expenses 
paid, in order to consider seriously the vocation of the ordained ministry? 


PERHAPS YOU are a student who has thought of the min- 
istry and seminary training, but who dropped the idea, not 
feeling certain enough to risk a year’s budget on so tenuous a 
project. The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship 
Program provides help for persons who wish to test their 
interest and capability for the ministry. © 

George Allen is a good example of the type of person for 
whom this program was established. In the first place, George 
is an Outstanding and able student. At the Hotchkiss School, 
where he prepared for Yale, George was president of several 
extracurricular activities, was named permanent president of 
his class and received three major prizes. At Yale he partici- 
pated in glee club, the Freshman Prom Committee, worked 
on the college newspaper, and spent most of his spare time 
attending special lectures, playing squash, attending con- 
certs, and pounding the piano. He majored in English litera- 
ture, made Phi Beta Kappa, and was honored with a major 
undergraduate prize for academic competence. He also found 
time to conduct a tutoring class in English for local Negro 


_ boys desiring to enter prep schools. He was also a member 


of R.O.T.C. All in all, this was not only a fine but well- 
balanced undergraduate career. 

Religiously, George Allen was a fair target for the pro- 
gram. A student with real concern for Christian issues, he 
worshipped in a local New Haven church. But like many 
students he had some searching questions about the church 
and the religious quest. He was concerned about “ecclesiasti- 
cism and some of the petty and unattractive details which 
a minister must attend to.” The last phrase reflects an off- 
again-on-again thinking about the ministry—a concern which 
he says began during his Hotchkiss summers at a Hartford 
YMCA camp, and a concern which continued to be with 
him at Yale. | 

In the ordinary course of events, George Allen might 
very well have gone elsewhere than the ministry—in his case, 
into teaching. But he met the two basic requirements for this 
fellowship competition: a quality record, and a high degree 
of probability that he would not otherwise have gone to 
-minary. He was, therefore, nominated by a member of the 

ale Faculty in the fall of his senior year. He then completed 
ne usual paper work and was interviewed by one of nine 


-ezional committees. George’s committee met him in Presi- — 


‘cent Pusey’s office at Harvard where Dr. Pusey, Professor 


Vhitney Oates of Princeton, and Dean Charles Taylor of the 


“piscopal Theological School talked with him, liked what 
they saw and heard, and recommended him for a Fellow- 
ship. Allen was notified of his appointment in March, and 
September found him at the seminary of his choice, An- 
dover-Newton Theological Seminary. His experience there 
was decisive and life-changing. He has returned to Andover- 


Newton, preparing for the parish ministry—a man of ma- 
turity and promise for the church. 


The scope of the program 


Fellows appointed in the first three years of this fellowship 
program did their undergraduate work at 71 different schools, 
and they represent 18 denominations. Twenty were married 
at the time of entrance to seminary. Ten of the Fellows are 
women—although no women should seek nomination who 
is not a member of churches which ordain women. Twenty- 
two seminaries have had Fellows enrolled since the inception 
of the program. At the time of appointment, 14 Fellows were 


graduate students in some non-theological field, 17 were in - 


business, teaching, the military, or other careers. 

The main purpose of the program is to recruit unusually 
promising persons for a year’s seminary training, with no 
strings or “coercion” of any sort. The fellowships are open 
only to those who otherwise were not planning on graduate 
theological study. All that is asked of the Fellows is that they 
give all possible and prayerful consideration to the ordained 
ministry, particularly the parish ministry. President Pusey 
has put it in these words: “No church has been attracting as 
much first-rate ability into its ministerial ranks in recent 
years as it could profitably use. There is also some reason to 
believe that the minister’s career could be congenial and re- 
warding to many more first-rate college graduates than have 
in recent generations been inclined to give it serious consider- 
ation. It is hoped, therefore, that this program will do some- 
thing to match at least a few more especially talented people 
against a present major shortage in our society.” 

The amount of the fellowship stipend is commensurate 
with the costs of the seminary involved. It includes tuition, 
fees, room, board for the full school year and about $300 
for miscellaneous personal expenditures. Married Fellows 
with children may receive grants up to the maximum of 
$2600. 

About 85% of the Fellows of the first two classes have 
decided to return to seminary. Those who for personal rea- 
sons decided not to continue have unanimously agreed that 
they were most grateful for the complete freedom from 
pressure as they struggled through to a decision involving 
personal integrity of the highest sort. The Board of Directors 
of the program realize full well, of course, that even those 
who decide not to continue in seminary will make an excep- 
tionally effective contribution to the “ministry of the laity.” 

The program has met with a most favorable response all 
across the nation and Canada. Should you desire further in- 
formation, seek out the representative on your campus or 
write to the national office at 163 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 
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STUDENT INTER-COLLEGE EXCHANGE AND DESEGREGATION : 


Programs of student exchange are being established through student initiative he- 
tween many institutions across the country. They show the way toward a more 
rapid achievement of integration on the campus. The creating of an atmosphere 
which favors the enrollment of students with different racial identities is the major 
institutional value of these programs. The primary personal value which accrues 
to the student bodies involved derives from the experience of face-to-face equal ( 
status association in the common endeavor of getting an education. | 

It is evident that in these programs students learn to see individuals as persons 
and not as racial symbols. It is important that the first student in an exchange 
program be followed by others in order that personality idiosyncrasies will not 
be regarded as racial stereotypes. These programs benefit the larger society in that 
the students are enabled to go back to their communities with the conviction that | 
racial differences are inconsequential in regard to the value of a person. The ul- oN 
timate significance of these programs is to be discovered in the degree to which 
they facilitate the enrollment of students without regard to race and color through \ 
the normal admission processes and in the participation of students in intra-uni- 
versity affairs and organizations without regard to race. L. MAYNARD CATCHINGS 


students swap colleges 


ELLEN FISK 


HOW WOULD A WHITE EXCHANGE STUDENT feel 
on a Negro campus? This question constantly recurred to my 
mind on the long trip by car over the desert-like areas be- 
tween Whittier College in Southern California and Fisk 
University in Tennessee. 

Now, as I look back, it seems impossible that I ever won- 
dered about acceptance or feeling at home; for it didn’t take 
long after my arrival to forget that there was any color differ- 
ence between myself and the others, though there were 
always rude awakenings when we left the campus. 

I was housed in a beautiful new dormitory. A pleasant 
room and a friendly roommate from North Carolina made 
me feel right at home. Before long we were having bull- 
sessions and get-togethers in each other’s rooms to share 
some fudge or cookies from home. 


Many colleges participate 

Now I look back and feel that this was one of the most 
significant experiences of my life. It is very hard to say ex- 
actly why. From the point of view of an intellectual educa- 
tion, my courses afd the faculty were as good at Fisk as at 
any other college, but, of course, that had not been my 
reason for going there. I went partly to make new friends 
and learn what their interests and attitudes were and partly 
to be in a new section of the country. I believe I got more 
than this, however. 

I am glad that Whittier College has carried on this ex- 
change program for the past five years, for I feel it has been 
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a real benefit to both schools, and most of all a benefit to 
the participating individuals. Oberlin, Pomona, Wooster and 
Dennison also have exchange arrangements with Fisk. Other 
colleges are now considering a similar exchange program. 

Fisk University was founded by the American Missionary 
Association at the close of the Civil War. Barely meeting 
expenses, Fisk sent out the first group of the now famed 
“Jubilee Singers,” who raised $150,000 in seven years by 
introducing Negro spirituals to audiences in the United 
States and Europe. A painting of the original “Jubilee Sing- 
ers” as they posed for Queen Victoria is now to be seen in 
the Fisk Chapel. 7 


An integrated faculty 


I was glad to find that the faculty of Fisk includes whites, 
Negroes and Orientals. The classes are small and informal 
and often the professors have their students, and sometimes 
classes, at their homes for coffee or for dinner. The faculty 


live within convenient walking distance from the campus, s0_ 


it is easy to get to know them. 

Some of the best departments are in music, sociology, 
physics and history. Fisk has many graduate students, some 
of whom have attained positions of eminence throughout 
the world. 

I found Fisk’s social life very full and exciting. Activities 
such as dances, parties and talent shows are centered on the 
campus. Sororities and fraternities are very active. The Inter- 
national Student Center, familiarly called the ISC, shows 


From Whittier College to Fisk University 


$ 
| 


foreign films on weekends at the price of a quarter, and has 
good discussions and speakers during the week. 

There are several Overseas students at Fisk, as well as a 
few regularly enrolled white students. I’ll never forget the 
delicious dinner with rice put on by some of the African 
students at the ISC. Some of us sat on the floor and ate with 
our fingers in proper tradition! 

Then of course the student co-op is open every night if 
you are hungry, want to play cards, or pool, or find yourself 
4 partner to dance. The co-op is especially popular after the 
basketball games! 

The Student Christian Association is also an active group. 
| really enjoyed our SCA retreat in the hills. Students and 
faculty “let down their hair” in work and play. I'll not forget 
the uproarious games and wonderful group spirit and how 
we settled down around a fireplace and sang camp songs and 
spirituals. 

Anyone who likes to sing should have the chance to join 


the Fisk Choir! It has been a wonderful experience to sing 


with about one hundred voices in the Fisk Chapel every 
Sunday morning. I grew to love many new spirituals and 
was thrilled to sing in a Mozart concert during Fisk’s ‘Fes- 
tival of Music and Art.’ We were accompanied by the Nash- 
ville symphony orchestra and directed by Dr. G. Wallace 
Woodworth, a guest conductor from Harvard. 

The ‘Jubilee Singers” also gave a concert, singing 
without music or a director, yet never missing a note! They 
will go on a tour of Europe, Egypt and India next fall. 

In regard to the surrounding community of Nashville, 
Fisk stands as a cultural center where whites and Negroes 
come together on the level of common cultural interests. 
City people and. students from the other colleges come to 
the Fisk Campus Church, to the foreign film series, and to 
concerts and lecture programs. Students with various ethnic 
backgrounds thus work together. Scarritt, Peabody, Vander- 
bilt and Fisk have joint activities such as SCA planning pro- 
gram days and service projects at a girls’ detention home. 

I felt very fortunate to meet Dr. Martin Luther King, 
from Montgomery, Alabama, during our Religious Emphasis 
Week at Fisk. Dr. King, who is only twenty-seven, spoke with 


Ellen “hits the books” in the Fisk University Library 


enthusiasm about the “new Negro” who, uniting in a spirit 
of love, is standing up for his rights. Since I have been in 
the South, I realize more fully how much prejudice is a two 
edged sword, hurting those on both sides. | 

I know I’m going to miss Fisk and all the wonderful 
friends I’ve made there. This experience has broadened my 
perspective of the South and deepened my appreciation for 
many aspects of Negro culture. Just the experience of 
being on another campus and comparing it with your own, 
and meeting students from all sections of the country is val- 
uable. I only wish more colleges could benefit from a similar 
exchange program. 


a broadening experience 


JULE ANDERSON 
: From Fisk University to Whittier College 


HOW WOULD A NEGRO EXCHANGE STUDENT 
feel on a white campus? This question occurred only once in 
my mind when I envisioned my future experiences at Whit- 
tier College. For as soon as the question arose—the answer 
came also. The only difference I expected to find was that I 
would be in*‘a new locality where I had few friends. Two of 
these friends had been made at Fisk, previous to my arrival 
on the Poet’s Campus. I had no fears of how I might be ac- 
cepted. From the very first moment I entered my room, which 
had welcome signs from door to window, desk to clothes 
closet, I sensed that I was truly on an inviting campus. 
Immediately I began to make friends. On my first night, 
two girls who later became quite close friends brought tea 
and cookies for my roommate and me. My roommate was a 
charming person and had been anxious to have a roommate. 
Quite shortly we were so close that an onlooker might have 


Jule does likewise at Whittier 
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students swap colleges CONTINUED © 


VIEWS ARE EXCHANGED 


AND THE FOOD IS NOURISHING 


In the cafeteria at Whittier, Jule attempts 
to eat between table talk. At right, Ellen 
joins a group in the cafeteria at Fisk and 
encounters the same pleasant difficulty. 


thought we had been friends for a much longer time. 

When on campus I sometimes felt that some people were 
going out of their way to be friendly. This, I did not want, 
for I liked the way in which I had been accepted much more 
in my dormitory. These girls became my friends, not to show 
me that they accepted Negroes, but to show me that they ac- 
cepted Jule, an individual. More than any other thing, | 
treasure the friendships I have made. 

Quite often I was asked questions about Negroes. My 
friends felt free to talk with me about things which some 
mixed groups shy away from. My views were given on what 
I thought of integration, “the South,” mixed marriage, color. 
Some seemed anxious to know how I found my classes at 
Whittier as compared with Fisk. To this question, I usually 
mentioned that the classes were quite similar and I found 
that study habits already cultivated at Fisk were ample. 

Whittier College prepares more students for teaching than 
for any other profession. The college was founded in 1891 
by a group of determined Quakers who had been working 
since 1888 to fulfill the need for higher education in the com- 
munity. All of their mature outlook toward life and living, 
their sense of human justice and fair play, their willingness 
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to accept fellow men for what they are, an open mind and 
tolerance are among the virtues strong in the minds of stu- 
dents on the Whittier campus. 

Most of the social life at Whittier was limited to the af- 
fairs which societies and other student organizations spon- 
sored. The student organization affairs and especially the 
society dances were fun. The society rushes were the high- 
lights in entertainment. — 3 

I was accepted into the pledge club of the society of my 
choice. All of the hardships and happy moments of pledging 
were mine during this period. I joked while doing chores for 
a “sister” one day that this was probably the first time she 
had had a Negro maid. We laughed about this comment as 
we did many times when other jokes occurred. 

Friends were made for the first time with members of 
other minority groups. We sometimes discussed our similar 
problems and hardships we had encountered. I became more 
aware of the prejudices against Jews, Nisei, Mexicans, as 
well as Negroes while there, both through observation of the 
community and its surroundings and through discussions. 

There were no places on campus where friends could 
gather to engage in conversation, listen to music, dance and 


Jule with her roommate and several friends who dropped in for a chat 
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so on. But there was the beautiful lawn all over the campus 
where couples and groups were often seen engaged in con- 
versation. 

I was welcomed into the SCA by its leaders at the time of 
my arrival. A Regional Conference whose theme was “Chil- 
dren of the A-Bomb” proved quite thought provoking. Paci- 
fism was emphasized. I had not thought seriously about paci- 
fism before because I had been so filled with thoughts of the 
Negro being drafted to fight in a war for a country where he 
received second-class citizenship. 

In regard to the city of Whittier, I was amazed when I saw 
no Negro residents in Whittier. (There were, however, four 
other regularly enrolled Negro students on campus.) We 
were welcomed at the churches and participated in church 
programs on a few occasions. We were quite close to one of 
Whittier’s citizens who is quite interested in making the stay 
of exchange students while in Whittier a pleasant one. 

My experiences at Whittier College were quite pleasant. 
All of the discussions which I took part in will be long re- 
membered. My professors, from whose instruction I had 
gained much, and, even more, the friendships are high among 
my treasured memoirs. If I had it to do all over again, I 
would a thousand times. 


what seems to concern 


the American student most 
CONTINUED 


Perhaps it is this rush for success that leaves no time for 
students to interest themselves in deeper problems of life. 
There is too much to read for the fulfillment of academic re- 
quirements. Where is the time to read a daily newspaper? 
And how can one find time to join a study class to discuss 
international politics? If there is any spare time, one has to 
spend it with his or her “date.” I have come across students 
—good students—who feel dejected and disappointed be- 
cause they have no “boy friends.” The rush as well as the 
experiences that come out of it lead many young people to 
nervous “breakdowns.” The poise, calm and peace which 
one finds in many European and Asian students is very rare 
among the American students. I do not think the students 
should be blamed kag this. They are a part of a culture which 
worships “‘success.’ 

Let me touch one other point, very different from the 
above. This time I am speaking particularly about the more 
serious-minded Christian student. He asks a question which 


I have heard again and again on the campuses and that is 


“Why seek to convert anyone? Why disturb the faith of 
other people?” These appear to be legitimate questions. It 
arises out of a liberal attitude to other people. So it will nat- 
urally appeal to the average person. “Why should I offend 
my brother? After all the goal of all religion is to make man 
good. Christianity as well as other faiths could equally well 
do 

The problem in America today is not anti-religion but 
“watered down Christianity.” This to me is as serious a dan- 


- ger as anti-religion. A boy in Eugene, Oregon asked me, “‘Is 


it fair to thrust my religion upon others?” This is a typical 
question. The anxiety to be nice to followers of other faiths, 
a desire to get along with all people with ease are probably 
the moral problems behind this attitude. Once I put the fol- 
lowing question to a group of students at Oberlin College. 
“What is Christianity?” There were a dozen students. The 
answers were a pointer to Protestant confusion. Only one of 
them came any where near the answer. You may laugh at 
those students. Do one thing. Take paper and pen and write 
down what the Christian faith is. How many of you will get 
a passing mark? How many of you will get either an A or B 
grade? 

A fundamental need today is to make a study of the Chris- 
tian faith. When one learns who Jesus is and what His de- 
mands are, One will not raise the type of questions that were 
asked me. On the other hand every one will be on fire for 
Christ and will want to bring all others to the feet of Christ. 
It is no more a question of thrusting my opinion on my fel- 
low student but it is a question of helping him to pay his 
obedience to God. Christianity when it refuses to move out 
of its walls will perish. A church that does not go out in 
search of people with the Gospel will cease to be a church. A 
student Christian group that spends time in dances, picnics 
and the like but not in Christian evangelism will soon cease 
to be a Christian movement. 

Where does our Christian obedience lie? What does this 
obedience mean in my life in relation to my “dating,” my 


study, and my life work? 
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three significant summer meetings 


nscy, 1956 


NSCY stands for the National Student Council of the 
YMCA and YWCA. It meets for a week each summer. To 
it come students, faculty and staff members elected by each 
of the nine regions. 

The focus this year was on the way the campus Christian 
Association or “Y”’ understands itself as a lay Christian fel- 
lowship. There are approximately 700 such Associations in 
American colleges and universities. Among them is con- 
siderable variety both in how they understand their mission 
as well as in their program expressions. 

A. L. Kershaw’s statement entitled The New Frontier for 
the Student YMCA and YWCA!' (which came from the 
NSCY 1955 meeting) had made a double challenge to the 
Y’s. The Y should: |) The Y should be open to all sensitive, 
thinking students. It should “serve and accept all students 
with no commitments of any kind required.” 2) In every Y 
there must be a core or group which has a conscious Chris- 
tran fellowship together. 


These two concepts point to a sort of “bi-polar” inter- 
relationship within the Association which will always be 
difficult to define. It poses the two basic problems of how 
students are helped to grow in their awareness of the mean- 
ing of the Christian faith in their lives and of how those who 
have found meaning in the Christian faith communicate with 
other sensitive, searching students on the campus. 

Here are listed just a few of the conclusions of NSCY 
1956. 


e The Student YMCA & YWCA nationally should have a 
statement of purpose which is clearly and explicitly Chris- 
tian and the purpose of each campus Association should be 
in harmony with it. To become a member, an individual 
should recognize the Christian purpose of the Association, 
but should not be required to affirm his personal commit- 
ment to the purpose. “Associations must encourage commit- 
ment to the Christian faith, yet . . . the significance of this 
commitment may be lost ... by requiring . . . a formal 
statement to this effect.” Commitment may often follow 
membership. 

This is a major shift from a personal commitment basis 
of membership. Not all at NSCY agreed. A nation-wide 
study committee is being set up. 
® The above recommendation represented a desire that As- 
sociations “be open” to all persons. This was also expressed 
in the statement on “Outreach.” “Our concern goes out to 
all students, of whatever religion or none, that together we 
may perceive in thought and experience the truth about our- 
selves and that which transcends us.” Continued emphasis 
was urged on the many current movies, plays and novels 
which deal with sensitivity and depth with basic problems of 
persons in American culture. A number of specific projects 
along this line were recommended. 


e The statement on the place of theology in a lay Christian 


1 Available from National Student YMCA, 291 Broadway, NYC 
(7) or National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., NYC (22), 
14 pp.; 10c ea.; 12 for $1. 
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NEW NSCY OFFICERS: Sadie Coad, Patricia Ison (co- 
chairman), Ruth Cook. Top: Don Warren, Car! Mitchell 
(co-chairman), Creighton Peden, Stanley Maxwell. 


movement stated the need for a basic theological framework, 
yet recognized the wide diversity of theological opinion in 
the movement as one of its creative dynamics. Our objec- 
tive is not to “balance” these differences, but to share our 
deepest convictions. 


® On the great national effort toward racial desegregation, 


NSCY reaffirmed movement policy to work for a social 
order which “will provide every individual regardless of race, 
opportunity to participate and to share alike in all relation- 
ships of life.” Strong approval was expressed of the Inter- 
racial & Intercultural program now underway. Detailed rec- 
ommendations for education and action were made, with 
emphasis upon each Association being concerned with in- 
justices and barriers in its own college and community. No 
issue was wrestled with at such length and detail as was 
this one. 


© Our responsibility for world community was deeply felt. 
The reports of our delegates to the WSCF meeting in Ger- 
many brought sharply the inter-relation of our Christian 
concern for the world and the concrete policies of our coun- 
try. (See accompanying statement by Paul Schrading. ) 


© The Bible study on Acts challenged us to think more 
deeply on how we understand the meaning of the com- 
munity we know in our Christian Associations and churches. 
This was possibly the richest aspect of NSCY for most of us. 
By CARL MITCHELL 

Co-chairman NSCY, 1956-1957 


wscf 

SHELTERED by the imposing Bavarian Alps, cooled and re- 
freshed by the Starnberger-See, and located in a small resort 
village that recently celebrated its 1200th birthday (Tutzing, 
Germany )—these were the physical surroundings for the 
General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion held this past summer from August 12-26. , 

There were 125 official delegates (and nearly the same 
number of non-official persons) representing 50 countries 
where student Christian movements are active. The United 
Student Christian Council of the USA (USCC) had 20 
official delegates representing the wide variety of student 
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Christian life in the United States. The Student YMCA and 
yWCA delegates were a part of the USCC group. 

We gathered together on that first Sunday afternoon ‘in a 
gall Bavarian Church with a commanding wood-carving 
of Christ on the Cross above the altar.. This was a fitting 
symbol for a meeting that had as its theme, “Jesus Christ 
the Reconciler,” for by His death we are offered a new 
creation. 

It's hard to express in words the implications of the 
Federation in divided Germany, in war-torn Korea, in 
China behind the Iron Curtain, in a revived Africa or in a 
complacent America, but these are all areas in which the 
Federation witnesses to our Oneness in Christ. As the world- 
wide expression of the united campus witness that is made 
to the love of God in Christ, the Federation has been one of 
the forerunners in the development of the ecumenical move- 
ment in the world. However, more important than all these 
organizational factors, the Federation brings together persons 
from around the world who are deeply concerned about the 
life of the Christian Church within the University. 

There were many colorful and tense’moments in the two 
weeks we spent together. The Federation chairman, and 
Methodist pastor in Ceylon, D. T. Niles, exemplified to those 
of us who had been brought up on Roberts Rules of Order 
that benevolent despotism can be mingled with a desire to 


hear all points of view. Motley and picturesque were the 


various national costumes: the pure-white Indian sari, the 
floppy Latin American poncho, the shimmering Japanese 
kimono, and the revealing Bermuda shorts. We felt the 
tension of Our meeting in the conversations with those dele- 
gates from China, Korea, Japan, South Africa and Germany. 
There was some difficulty caused by political, cultural and 
social differences. But we were able to pray together that 
God’s love in Christ would help us see the blindness of our 
way and the sins that separate us across barriers of nations, 
politics, races, and creeds. i 

The most important implication of this meeting for our 
student Christian life in the USA is the challenge of facing 
up to the problems of a united Christian witness in our col- 
leges and universities. This challenge is the theme of the 
USCC Regional Conferences to be held this Christmas vaca- 
tion-time in seven areas around the country. The best way 
we can carry on the life of the Federation is to struggle with 
questions of unity and reconciliation on our college and 
university campuses. I long for the day when Christian 
students can stand together, singing the moving-hymn that 
meant so much to us at Tutzing, “Thine is the Glory.” 


A toi la gloire, O Ressuscité! 
A toi la victoire, Pour l’eternité! 


By PAUL SCHRADING 
Chairman, USCC 


staff seminar 
IN AUGUST the men and women who serve as professional 


staff in the Student YMCA and YWCA met for two weeks 


at Northland College on the shores of beautiful Lake Su- 
perior in northern Wisconsin. The Staff Seminar, held every 
three years, is a major event for professional workers in our 
movement. 

A team of “experts” gave leadership in the fields of the- 
ology, social analysis, group work and interpersonal rela- 


we had a vivid sense of the unseen “cloud of witnesses 
rounding us—the students in whose life and aspirations, 


tionships. Among them were John Dillenberger of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, James Gustafson of the Yale Divinity 
School. Miss Dorothy Height, National Staff YWCA; Hans 
Hofmann, Princeton University; and Harold Ransom, Dean 
ot Liberal Arts, University of Texas. 

As we listened to the lectures, participated in Bible Study 
and discussion and worked at our “task group” assignments, 
sur- 


problems and programs we are privileged to share and were 
confirmed in our conviction that the university has great 
need of the student YMCA and YWCA. 

We were particularly aware of the changing and complex 
nature of higher education in America. We spoke of the 
needs of commuting students, of married students, of those 
in the various vocational groups, such as law, medicine, 


teaching, engineering and the like, and how we could speak 


more relevantly as Christians to them. 

We were concerned about our ecumenical role and of 
our task as a “lay movement”; of nurture for the central 
“core” of the Association while yet being open to all mem- 
bers of the campus community in a free and searching en- 
counter of faith with faith. 

As we look at the world in which the university is set, 
with its divisions, racial, political and social; its urbanization 
and industrialization; its conformity, its pursuit of false gods; 
its struggle for freedom and its need for new patterns to 
meet the needs of increasing leisure, mobility and special- 
ization in Our society, we asked ourselves how the university 
was preparing students to live and work in this kind of 
world. How can the Christian Association best help students 
to find both personal meaning and the power to be their 


The staff—hard at it. 


“true selves” and to release them for courageous and loving 
involvement in the social structures in which our lives are 
intertwined. What experiences and what relationships are 
needed if we are to be free to know each other as persons, 
free to break down old barriers and to build new community; 
free to find enduring marriages and meaningful life work. 

Staff members in our movement have the same rich di- 
versity of theological, educational and social perspectives 
which characterize our total movement. The opportunity to 
struggle and share together on these issues, and to know 
each other more fully as persons in Christian fellowship was 
a tonic and a refreshing experience. We came away with re- 
newed vigor and a sense of God’s presence among us, and 
eager to “get on with the job.” By JEAN WHITTET 
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The Christian Faith, by David H. C. 
Read. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1955. $1.95. 


MANY BOOKS on basic Christian doc- 
trine fall into the pattern of routine 
exposition, doctrine by doctrine, of the 
Christian faith. Without sacrificing the 
thoroughness of such a_ procedure, 
David Read’s book avoids the wooden- 
ness of the approach by organizing its 
chapters around great themes. The first 


discusses the nature of belief; the 
fourth, the deliverance of man: the 
fifth, the nature of the Christian life; 


and the eighth, the doctrine of destiny 
unigue to Christian faith. Other chap- 
ters stay with specific doctrines. The 
second deals with Jesus Christ; the 
sixth, the trinity; and the seventh, the 
church and sacraments. The treatment 


If you’re reli about 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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of each theme is straightforward, sim- 
ple in the best sense, and _ basically 
sound. This is an excellent introduction 
to Christian belief. 


Epistle to the Skeptics, by David W. 
Soper. Association Press, New 
York, 1956. $2.50. 


FEW PEOPLE HAVE THE NERVE 
to write a volume as boldly honest as 
this one. Illustrated at the beginning of 
each chapter with a personal account 
of one stage of the author’s own spir- 
itual pilgrimage, the book is a study in 
the movement from traditional accept- 
ance of religion through a smarty re- 
jection of religion to a mature faith in 
which skepticism is a necessary ally. 
Soper rejects all forms of blind obedi- 
ence to church or creed in favor of a 
healthy and honest acceptance of re- 
ligion which embraces the right to ask 
questions and get satisfactory answers 
to them. The book can be a helpful jolt 
both to the person who complacently 
accepts a traditional religion and to 
the person who is not skeptical about 
his skepticism. It is irenic toward the 
true skeptic and polemical toward all 
those who are dogmatic in their faith 
or dogmatic in their lack of it. It should 
prove helpful to many people and spur 
them to go on to a more thorough un- 
derstanding of a mature Christian faith. 


The Right to Read: The Battle Against 
Censorship, by Paul Blanshard. 
The Beacon Press, Boston, 1955. 
$3.50. 


PAUL BLANSHARD reached the 
height of a controversial career with 
his writings concerning the Roman 
Catholic church. In this work he turns 
to new territory, collecting into one 
place much detailed material about the 
contemporary efforts of all kinds of 
groups to control the content of what 
America reads. While the American 
ideal is that the interchange of ideas 
should be free and open and the people 
can be trusted to separate wheat from 
chaff and sedition from patriotism, 
American practice has always had some 
form of restraints over 


“dangerous” 


ideas and the tendency for this restraint 
to assume alarming proportions is 
special danger today. As a documented 
study of the sources of restraint ang 
a call to be vigilant concerning our free. 
dom to read even ideas we must obyj- 
ously reject as dangerous, Blanshard’s 
book makes a significant contribution. 


Kierkegaard Commentary, by T. H. 
Croxall, Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1956. $5. 


| 


FEW IF ANY OF US can thread our | 


way through the maze of pscudony- 


mous, mystifying, polemical, erotic, and _ 


complicated writings of Soren Kierke- 
gaard without some guidance. Of all the 
books which help us to understand 
Kierkegaard and his works this one 
promises to be one of the best. Its chief 
strength is the way in which it deals 
directly with the theme of each book, 
As this book says in its preface “though 
much has been written about Kierke- 
gaard, the primary need for English 
readers of explaining, sorting out, and 
commenting upon the actual words that 
Kierkegaard wrote has not yet been 
met.’ This book seeks to meet this need. 


The first three chapters constitute a 
general introduction to Kierkegaard’s 
methods and ways of thinking while the 
subsequent chapters deal with the writ- 
ings of Kierkegaard, taking first the 
earlier and pseudonymous works and 
lastly the direct religious writings. While 
much can be gained from reading this 
book by itself, more will be accom- 
plished by using it as an introduction 
and guide to the writings of the man 
who has done so much to force those 
he has influenced to a radical re-exami- 
nation of themselves and their culture. 

EDWARD LEROY LONG 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Leaves from the Notebook of a 
Tamed Cynic, (reprint) Reinhold 
Niebuhr, The Shoe String Press, 
Hamden, Connecticut, 1956. $4. 


Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, So- 


cial and Political Thought, ed. by 
Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. 
Bretall (Library of Living Theol- 
ogy series) The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. $6.50. 


IT WOULD BE ONLY A SLIGHT 
exaggeration to suggest that these two 
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hooks represent a kind of alpha and 
omega of the writings of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. In the Leaves, one meets the 
young Detroit pastor reflecting on many 
facets Of life’s meaning illumined by 
ag profound biblical perspective still in 
its most formative period. In the sym- 
posium on the man’s thought of some 
thirty to forty years later, the lens 
of this modern prophet’s Christian faith 
has not only been ground but highly 
polished and comes in for examination, 
evaluation and even some regrinding by 
many persons—some of whom have 
heen burned by its focussing of heat as 
well as light over the years. 


COMING! 


The prize-winning articles by stu- 


dent authors in forthcoming issues of 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Obviously there is too much variety, 
too many important issues, too much 
history of growth and change in and 
between these two books to permit an 
adequate review. These are books 
which should be read, not read about. 
They can only be commended with a 
few suggestive, but almost random, 
comments about their content and sig- 
nificance. 

The Leaves contains journal jottings 
covering the years 1915-28 when Nie- 
buhr was pastor of the Bethel Evangeli- 
cal Church in the industrial heart of 
Detroit. The candor of these notes is 
precious. Most of the polar issues 
which were to occupy this rare mind 
are there in kernel form—Christian eth- 
ical heroism vs. Aristotelian caution, 
social activism vs. near despair with the 
relationships of industrial society, op- 
timism vs. pessimism, prophet vs. priest, 
life’s beauty vs. the tragedy of life, the 
grandeur vs. the misery of man. Not 
only the Bible and Christian literature 
but contemporary experience, mundane 
and crucial, are read for their disclos- 
ures of life’s meaning and mystery. The 
long hair which hangs over the eyes of 
a shaggy dog as well as the deliberations 
of Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George around the peace conference 
table occasion and contain lessons for 
this reflection. Most of all, the inward 
struggles of the young parson himself 
enter into the dialectic. 


The second book is a tribute to the - 


embryonic genius of the first. Herein 


20 eminent scholars—Protestant, Cath 
olic, Jewish and secularist—range and 
ruminate over Niebuhr’s 16 published 
books and nearly 500 published essays 
and articles. Some of these scholars 
(Bennett, Kroner, Fitch, Schlesinger, 
especially) are primarily interested in 
revealing the depth and scope of Nie- 
buhr’s thought. Some (notably Tillich) 
lock horns with the man on _ issues 
which have represented a _ widening 
cleavage between them. For a few (Wie- 
man, Father Weigel, Rabbi Burnstein) 
there is rather a clarification of irrecon- 
cilable points of view. Most (Brunner, 
Ramsey, Williams, Wolf, Lehmann, ef 
al) are interested in pressing for pre- 
cision and refinement in the aspects of 
Niebuhr’s thought which they survey. 
Niebuhr’s reply to his analyst-critics is 
appreciative and thoughtful—conceding 
a point here, reinforcing an argument 
there, always revealing himself to be a 
man whose best thought crystallizes dia- 
logically. On the whole the various con- 
tributors succeed in presenting a more 
systematic picture of Niebuhr’s thought 
than is easy to glean from his volumi- 
nous and often less than systematic writ- 
ings. His own introductory Intellectual 
Autobiography and his concluding Re- 
ply present his own summaries of his 
thought (as the Leaves presents the 
prologue) in what are perhaps his most 
useful forms—soliloquy and debate. 

In reading these two books one gets 
inside the man who not infrequently, 
but generally profoundly, gets under 
one’s skin in his other works. 

By ROBERT A. GESSERT 
Smith College 


Invite 


CRAFTS OF THE WORLD 


To your bazaar or shop 


We will send you a consignment of 
delightful small articles from 30 different 
countries to make your booth the most 
exciting one at the sale. The prices range 
from 10c to $5 and the articles have 
been selected with the bazaar trade in 
mind. 

Your package is sent to you postpaid 
with no deposit required and you keep 
a 25% commission, sending the balance 
and the unsold articles to us. 

An INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR can be 
FUN. A limited number of consignments 
available, so send us a card today. 


CRAFTS OF THE WORLD 
Box 594 Grand Central Station NYC 17, N.Y. 


No matter how you 
voted (or would have), 
you cannot ignore 


| The 
| PARADOXES 
of 


DEMOCRACY 


by 


KERMIT EBY 
University of Chicago 


the 
PARADOXES 
| pemocracy 


and 


JUNE GREENLIEF 


Can democracy die from its own self-con- 
tradictions? Will pressures from minorities, 
majorities, government, industry kill or 
. modify it? Does your vote really matter in 
} any election? Prof. Eby’s new book provides 
! challenging answers from his unusual back- 
ground—professor of political science, 
) Brethren minister, former ClO union edu- 


cational director. 
Haddam House, $3.50 


Published by the YMCA‘S 


291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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